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President Hopkins’ Plan 


Dartmouth President Proposes Three 
Drastic Footbail Reforms 


RESIDENT ERNEST HOPKINS of Dart- 

mouth has a plan for saving college foot- 
ball botIt from its defenders who shut their eyes 
to imminent “dangers” and from its enemies 
who would annihilate it altogether. In a letter 
to the president of the Dartmouth Athletic 
Council he outlines his proposals for saving the 
sport from its much alleged excesses. 

The three following changes are suggested 
by President Hopkins: 

First, eligibility for participation in inter- 
collegiate football on varsity teams to be lim- 
ited to men in their sophomore and junior years 
In college; 

Second, intercollegiate football contests in the 
major games of the schedule to be arranged on 
a reciprocal basis, by which each college should 
develop from the varsity squad two major teams, 
one of which should play at home, and the other 
ef which should play on the rival’s home 
grounds; 

Vhird, all coaching to be done by under- 
graduates, presumably by seniors who had ac- 
quired knowledge and experience during their 


participation in intercollegiate athletics previ- 
ously. 


To Democratize Football 


Restricting eligibility to sophomores and 


juniors would in itself, President Hopkins ex- 
plained, “open up the possibility of participa- 
tion in intercollegiate sport to a considerably 
inereased number of men. The necessity of de 
veloping two teams, between whom there 
should be no distinction in rank, would further 
tend to bring a much larger number of men 
to an interest and active participation in the 
game. And this latter proposal would dimin- 
ish the possibility of the public and the press 
from focussing their attention on a restricted 
group of men or upon individuals, and would 
aid and abet the tendency to attach importance 
to team play rather than to individual stars.” 


“IT am convinced from my own acquaintance 
with athletes,” President Hopkins wrote, “ that 
the man who goes to college for an education 
and who is incidentally an athlete, oftentimes 
gets about as much intercollegiate football as 
he wants by the end of his junior year. 


For Studious Footballers 


“At any rate, I think that the proposed plan 
would make the senior year of the college foot- 
ball players a very different thing from what 
it is at the present time, and that the man who 
was really possessed of a dominating desire 
for an education could pick up the threads of 
his previous work and capitalize the efforts of 
his previous three years to an extent which 
has not been possible before. . . .” 


Proselyting of athletes by graduates would 
be lessened by this plan, the President con- 
tinues. 

“My own belief is that the athletically- 
minded alumnus would find considerably less 
interest attached to sending a preparatory 
school star on to his own college if this man 
were to be but one of the greatly enlarged 
group which would be participating in inter- 
collegiate athletics. . . .” 

President Hopkins suggested a thorough in- 


Pat Murphy at College 


Pat Murphy is persona non grata at the 
University of Arkansas. In fact there are 
rumors that the fraternity brother who intro- 
duced him to the society of the campus elect 
has suffered mightily from the swinging bar- 
rel staves.... 

Pat Murphy registered at the University in 
February. His Cadillac, golf sticks and pet 
bulldog soon won him seductive advancements 
from the “big” fraternities. They floundered 
after Pat, a local correspondent to the 
Kansas City Star wrote, “like depot 
taxi drivers after a lame man with heavy 
grips.” And of course addresses of local boot- 
leggers were showered upon him. 

A few days ago twenty-five strangers ar- 
rived in Fayetteville and pounced upon eight- 
een bootleggers. They were taken before a 
United States Commissioner. A crew of 
abashed young collegians were also present. 

“What do we do with these papers?” the 
students asked. 

“Those are witness subpoenas. That means 
you testify against those fellows who have 
been selling liquor to you college boys. A bad 
gang they are. Eighteen of ’em. We missed 
some. The university authorities sanctioned 
our investigation and——” 

Here one of the students interrupted with: 

“Look, there’s ol’ Murph over there writing 
on a typewriter. Hey, Murph! Hey, Pat! 
Wonder what he’s doing here?” 

“Murphy, eh? Pat Murphy?” one of the 
prohibition agents drawled. “Boys, that’s Wal- 
lace from Louisville—prohibition agent de 
luxe. De luxe with a capital ‘D’ is what I 
mean.” 


Much excitement resulted on the University 
of Texas campus when the Honor Council an- 
nounced its intention of posting names of 
those found guilty of cheating in examinations. 
A straw vote was taken by the Daily 
Texan revealing 108 students in favor of 
the plan and 384 opposed. 

The next move will be an amendment to the 
honor system prohibiting this disciplinary 
measure. 


Emory University (Georgia) professors be- 
lieve in bringing the University to the people 
of the South. They have organized a feature 
syndicate to furnish leading Southern news- 
papers with weekly articles on “current poli- 
tical questions and modern social problems”. 


vestigation into the report as it is played today 
before any action is taken. He believes that 
the plan would be carried through if a group, 
say, including Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Brown and Dartmouth, 
should agree as individual colleges to accept 
the general specifications. 

An Associated Press canvass of nine Eastern 
colleges found the presidents and head coaches 
generally opposed to the plan or else diplo- 
matically non-committal. President Marsh of 
Boston University was the only executive to 
express unqualified approval. 


Students Sent Home 


Five Would-be Iconoclasts Cashiered 
By Unsympathetic Chancellor 


IVE undergraduates were summarily dis- 

missed from the University of Georgia by 
Chancellor Charles M. Snelling after a faculty 
committee found them guilty of publishing a 
paper deemed “grossly discourteous” and 
“probably libelous.” The five students made 
up the staff of The Iconoclast, an inde- 
pendent student publication. The I\cono- 
clast came into being because of allegedly 
undue faculty pressure on the editors of The 
Redand Black, official student paper, and 
in order to discuss certain university questions 
that the student paper refused to treat. 


Liberty and License, etc., etc. 


“The question of freedom of speech is not 
involved,” the Chancellor said upon announc- 
ing his decision to dismiss the iconoclasts. 
“The University of Georgia stands for that 
principle. There is a difference, however, be- 
tween liberty and license. The authority of 
the University must be, and should be the 
one to say where liberty ends and license be- 
gins... 

“The University cannot agree to the publi- 
cation of a newspaper by students in which 
they fail to keep within the bonds of courtesy 
and decent discussion and even descend to the 
plane of scurrility and libel... .” 


Raison D’Etre 


“Somewhere there is a reason for Georgia’s 
low educational rating,’ the “scurrilous” 
I\clonoclast had declared in a leading edi- 
torial; “somewhere there is a reason why the 
University of Georgia is no further advanced 
than it is; and why the student body seems to 
have a constant grouch about something. It 


(Continued on page 3) 


Oxford Sex War 


... Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and 
flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 
—Tennyson. 

A sex war is on at Oxford, competent ob- 
servers declare. From time to time the Isis, 
the men’s journal, comes out with an indict- 
ment of the policy of harboring women in the 
ancient citadel of men. Ever since women have 
been admitted to the University the men have 
been hostile. 

Jealousy is the motive of the men, the wo- 
men declare. Every woman at the college is 
an honors student. So rigid is the examination 
system that none but the most intellectual 
girls pass the gauntlet. One Somerville girl 
recently said that for the eighty vacancies at 
her college last autumn there were 240 appli- 
cants. It is extremely irritating to the men, 
many of whom are content with merely the 
pass degree, that they should be outshone in- 
tellectually by mere women. 
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NOTE—The two final paragraphs in last 
week’s editorial were unfortunately trans- 


posed. We assure our readers that if read in 
their rightful order they will make sense. 


EW of the college presidents and football 

coaches who so abruptly turned down 
President Hopkins’ football proposals agreed 
as to why they didn’t want to reform football. 
On only one point were they agreed—that 
football must remain as is. And it is perfect- 
ly plain why they should shudder at the 
thought of tampering with this popular and 
priceless advertiser of academic wares. The 
football coach being no more altruistic than 
the rest of us is not going to become enthusi- 
astic over a plan that would limit his scope. 
And as for the college president, the thing 
has become so powerful and well intrenched 
that a really honest and single-handed attack 
would savor too much of windmill tilting. And 
whatever the college president is we cannot 
accuse him of being a Don Quixote. 


Cooperation and Hostility 

HIS week we are able to adorn a pretty 

morai. On page one is an example of the 
unpleasant side of coliege journalism, from 
the University of Georgia. ‘ihe coiiege edi- 
tor is a child and must be spanked if he voices 
his convictions in too vigorous tones. So long 
as this idea prevails students will be robbed 
of mental maturity. On page four is the 
other attitude that is becoming more general, 
we are inclined to think in optimistic mo- 
ments. In this instance the college editor is 
taken seriously and his suggestions are given 
honest consideration. The result is a com- 
mendabie change in the entire educational 
system. Of course we do not delude ourselves 
into thinking that this marks an intellectual 
renaissance at the University of Oregon. You 
need an intelligent faculty and willing stu- 
dents for that, and no system guarantees 
them. But it is a beginning, and an aus- 
picious one at that. And it could not have re- 
sulted if the editors breathes an atmosphere of 
repression that hangs over many a student 
sanctum. 


An Editor Spurned 
OMEWHAT moodily the editor of The 
Amherst Student takes his final 

bow. It would seem, he remarks, as though 
the year’s successes could easily be evalu- 
ated at—nil. 

“They are noticable only by their absence. 
We stood for the reappointment of Professor 
Hankins; he was not reappointed. We urged 
that Spanish History should not be the only 
history course open to sophomores; it is now 
the only one. We suggested the institution 
of more courses in Psychology; there is still 
but one. We declared ourselves in favor of 
the addition of art courses to the curriculum; 


there are none as yet. We consistently sup- 
ported the movement in favor of the abolition 
of compulsory church; next Saturday will 
probably result in some half-hearted compro- 
mise. We pointed out the evils of fraternity 
politics; they are little improved. We claimed 
that it would be utterly ruinous to leave the 
administration of the college in the hands of 
a committee of the faculty or a president pro 
tempore for next year; as yet there are no in- 
dications that a president has been found. We 
argued against the doling out of facts alone 
in spoon-fed courses; the two underclasses 
have been brought up on facts, they would be 
frightened to death at the very sight of an 
original idea. We have begged for education 
in thinking; the doctrine, ‘You can’t think 
without facts,’ is daily more popular, while 
constructive thought is relegated to that never 
attained future—‘When you get out of col- 
lege.’ Yes, it seems that we have failed with 
an almost astonishing completeness.” 


The editor had not expected that the college 
authorities would eagerly scan the sheet every 
week to discover new suggestions to put into 
practice. But he had hoped to have brought 
about the adoption of one or two of these 
measures, some of which represent not the 
snap judgment of one set of editors but the 
well considered outgrowths of a policy of in- 
telligence and liberalism that has marked the 
editorial page of The Student since the 
days when Meiklejohn headed the college. 


Although there had to be a roof above her head, 
Because that was so delicate and grey, 

And all her body housed within a room must be 
To keep her eyes wide for another day. 


Still, while a breath drew through her withered 
throat, 
And we could watch the lip-words form and 
fade, 
She talked of roofless things, beyond a house, 
until 
There was no need that anything be said. 
Marshall W. Schacht 
in The Tower, Dartmouth. 


Your Summer Vacation 
may be pleasantly and _ profitably 
spent at a summer camp. 

POSITIONS OPEN—Directors, Head 
Counselors, Physicians, Nurses, Diet- 
itians, Handcraft, Swimming, Ath- 


letics, Dramatics, Music, Dancing, ete. 


No charge for registration 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
Summer Camp Division 


GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 
PERSHING SQ. BLDG, NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


TLO EAST 42™ ST Rew York Gey 


WINDMILL 


There was no doubt a frowning pedant of 
Paris to answer a student’s query as to 
whether he had read the new book by Desider- 
ius Erasmus called The Praiseof Folly, 
with this question: “No, have you read Su m- 
ma Theologiae?” Another, several hun- 
dred years later who, questioned as_ to 
whether he had read Mr. Wordsworth’s revo- 
lutionary L’yrical Ballads, replied “No, 
have you read the Rape of the Lock?” 
Thus there is ample precedent for the Union 
College (New York) faculty member who, 
asked by one of his students whether he had 
read Mr. Lewis’ new book, Elmer Gantry, 
replied “No, have you read Beowulf ?” 


The Law of Averages 

If the recent questionnaire is to be credited, 
Yale seniors admire Mussolini and read The 
Saturday Evening Post. Which con- 
firms The Windmil1’s suspicion that the 
average Yale senior, like the average senior 
of any other college, is quite an average per- 
son. 


When the student body of the University 
Afloat visited Shanghai about a month ago 
they could see no indication of “war’s alarms.” 
The Windmill] suspects that this floating 
university put out to sea but not to see. 


Windmill’s Mingling Sadly Neglected 


Says Mr. Clarence L. Houston, graduate di- 
rector of athletics at Tufts College: “We en- 
courage students to accompany the eleven be- 
lieving it to be part of their college education 
to mingle with students of another college of 
about the same size and one which has the 
same ideals.” The Windmil11 shall never 
forgive his college for neglecting to point out 
the educational value of Intercollegiate Min- 
gling. 


The Perfect Yell 


What is a good college yell? Thomas Burke, 
the English author, who wrote Limehouse 
Nights describes it as follows: 


“I understand that the essentials of a good 
college yell is that it be utterly meaningless, 
barbaric, and larynx racking. It should seem 
to be the work of some philologist who has 
suddenly gone mad under the strain of his 
studies and has attempted to converse with an 
aborigine. .. .” 

Some college yells do not go back to the 
aborigines, but only to ancient Greece, “Brek- 
ek-ek-ek-ek-ex Coax Coax,” part of Yale’s bat- 
tle cry is borrowed from The Frogs by 
Aristophanes. 


Just now a search by Colle ge Humor, 
monthly anthology of campus wit, and First 
National Pictures, for likely college men for 
the movies is on. 

Directors and camera men and make-up men 
are being dispatched to leading colleges and 
universities to study present day collegians, 
and to make screen tests of the most promising 
ones. 

Student government officials are determined 
that the honor system shall be extended to 
cover the screen test. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Students Sent Home 


(Continued from Page 1) 

may be due in large degree to the students 
themselves who fail to take an active interest 
in their own affairs, and as a result have be- 
come a bunch of docile sheep. This subservi- 
ence may be caused by an official bouncer who 
promptly squelches any student who dares 
raise a protesting finger. 


Iconoclastic Aims 


The Iconoclast organization has a 
four-fold purpose to which it will lend its ef- 
forts: 

“First, To debunk and tear down those ex- 
isting conditions, institutions, irregularities 
and shams which are acting as a hindrance to 
the University’s progress; to build in their 
places structures of greater value. ... 

“Second, To encourage thinking among the 
students because we realize that diversity of 
opinion denotes intelligence and civilization. 
As practical mental training we offer the ac- 
tual working out of problems concerning our 
own community, this as a relief from the 
monotonous book stuff and academic prepara- 
tion. 

“Third, To promote a better understanding 
between faculty and student body; to bring 
each to a fuller appreciation of the views of 
the other. 

“Fourth, The Editor invites all students with 
grievances to use The Iconoclast or- 
ganization as a means of adjustment. 


“We Are Thinking” 


“Members of the faculty have constantly 
stressed the point ‘Young ladies and gentle- 
men, you must learn to think, Think, THINK! 
Think for yourselves! Take nobody for your 
mental superior!’ Excellent advice, every word 
of it. And now we are taking that advice; we 
are thinking for ourselves, and expressing our 
thoughts in a fair square manner. Are we to 
be censored for so doing?” 

Another article charged Hugh Rowe, local 
politician, newspaper editor and member of 
the University Prudential Committee with an 
attempt to throttle free speech on the campus: 

“Mr. Rowe has a personal prejudice or gripe 
against the Y. M. C. A., and wishes to have it 
kicked off the campus. To that end he took 
up a little nothing last month and made a 
mountain out a mole hill for the purpose of 
kicking the Assistant Secretary of the Y out 
of college. 

“Not content with this failure he again 
called together his henchmen for another drive 
against the Y. M. C. A. This move was pro- 
voked by the appearance of Sherwood Eddy, 
a Y speaker, who was invited before Mr. Rowe 
could put in his objection. The Prudentials 
passed a resolution which provided that speak- 
ers in the future be approved by the Chan- 
cellor, ‘and in case the Chancellor so desires 
the approval of the Prudential Committee.’ 

“John D. Allen analyzed the situation well: 
‘It (the resolution) means, in the final analysis, 
that the selection of all speakers is open to 
the interference of five men, no one of whom 
is by experience fitted for the task of choos- 
ing speakers.’ For one thing Hugh Rowe will 
promptly squelch any Y. M. C. A. speakers of- 
fered, and he, with his colleagues, will serve 
their respective interests, prejudices, and 
ideas, without regard to the student body or 
educational principles. 


“The student body wants to know just who 
runs this old University, anyhow. Is it bossed 
by a bunch of selfish business men and half- 
baked politicians who know little and care noth- 
ing for things of a higher educational nature?” 


Another article declares that athletes are 
brought to the University by alumni by means 
of “scholarships” of free tuition and forty 
dollars a month. 


A fourth article protests expenditures of 
$200,000 for a “mighty useless stadium” and 
not one cent for a much-needed dormitory. 


Iconclasts Championed 


The Columbus Enquirer Sun, ed- 
ited by Julian Harris, recent Pulitzer prize 
winner, champions the five expelled students. 
Admitting that The Iconoclast lacked 
dignity and taste, the Enquirer-Sun says, 
“Doubtless The Iconoclast was _ so 
packed with the truth that the facts it pre- 
sented irritated the members of the faculty 
committee to the point where the condemna- 
tion also lacked dignity and good taste.” 


“It is beyond discussion,” the Enquirer- 
Sun continues, “that those members of the 
student body of the University of Georgia 
who had any respect for freedom of speech 
and a real love for their alma mater are deep- 
ly stirred by the conditions which exist in their 
college. Those young men have hoped against 
hope that something could be done to scotch 
the increasing power of Hugh Rowe-ism and 
have prayed that the Chancellor would assert 
in their behalf his authority as head of the 


' University. 


“But Hugh Rowe and his echoes on the Pru- 
dential Committee throttled the faculty in its 
selection of speakers, and began preparations 
to discharge the assistant secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. Then the Dean of the University, 
for long years a friend and associate of Hugh 
Rowe, ‘suggested’ that the column in The 
Red and Black devoted to protests of the 
students be eliminated. And the column was 
eliminated. .. . 


Desperate Young Men 


“At any rate these young men felt that the 
University of Georgia is growing more and 
more hopeless in the grip of the unintelligent 
and unsympathetic Prudential Committee 
which is under the influence of a narrow- 
minded and incompetent leader, Hugh Rowe, 
whose power over the Athens members of the 
Prudential Committee rests on his editorship 
of The Banner Herald and his influence 
in municipal politicking. That is the plain 
truth and Chancellor Snelling and Dean San- 
ford know it is true.” 


CONFERENCE 
Pan-Pacific 


An increased exchange of professors and 
students between foreign countries and a de- 
letion of selfish, nationalistic propaganda from 
histories and texts, were deemed first and 
necessary steps in the achievement of inter- 
national peace, by delegates to the Pan-Pacific 
conference at the University of Kansas, March 
11-13. Eight colleges in eastern Kansas were 
represented at the conference which was 
called by the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and 
the Cosmopolitan Clubs of the Kansas State 


Agricultural CoHege, the College of Emporia 
and the University of Kansas. 


With virtual unanimity the conference dele- 
gates condemned sending missionaries into 
foreign countries who supported the capitalis- 
tic and imperialistic policies of exploiting na- 
tions. 

On the following points the conference was 
also in agreement: 


(1) That the Philippines had established a 
government of sufficient stability to meet the 
requirements of the Jones bill of 1917 which 
guarantees their freedom. 

(2) Withdrawal of marines from Nicaragua 
and a sincere demonstration of willingness on 
the part of the American government to ad- 
judicate peacefully all difficulties with Mexico. 

(3) Complete independence of India and sey- 
erance of that country from the British col- 
onial Empire. It was only the princes and 
upper classes in India who opposed indepen- 
dence because of a fear of loss of power, ex- 
plained Anup S. Dhillon, a Hindu student at 
the University of Kansas. 

(4) The immigration quota for Asiatics 
should be placed on the same basis as other 
nationalities. 

( 5) An amelioration of the overpopulation 
difficulty of nations. The conference urged 
“education in birth control, modification of 
religious concepts which oppose the social re- 
striction of birth, raising the standard of liy- 
ing, temporary relief by emigration, and mu- 
tual cooperation of world nations to make for 
the most satisfactory distribution of natural 
resources.” 


OOKING 
BACKWARD 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 


only 

ULIAN WEST awoke in Boston 

during the year 2000. He had 

slept since 1887. The world had le 
passed through startling changes. 
West’s adventures in this world of the future 
makes a fascinating tale—a fantastic prophecy 
of what the world is coming to. Some of its 
predictions have already been fulfilled. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of this world- 
famous book have been sold. A new edition 
has been printed—library-size, well printed, 
cloth-bound—at the lowest price you have ever 
seen; only 50c, plus 10c for postage. Send your 
remittance for this great book at once, and 
you will get free Upton Sinclair's “What's the 


Use of Books?” Write 
VANGUARD 
SO Fifth Ave., 


today. 
PRESS, Ine., 
Dept. 23, New York City 
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Old Oregon Makes the Change 


By SOL ABRAMSON 


F° the background of the radical changes 
about to be made at the University of 
Oregon, one must look to the spring of 1926, 
when several students gathered on a street 
corner after an examination, and touched on 
a problem that was bothering each of them. 
They were nearly all seniors, and with gradu- 
ation only three months away, they had be- 
come suddenly aware of the inadequacies of 
the educational program. Upon exchanging 
views they concluded that something evidently 
was wrong. The student’s awakening came too 
late. 

Among those in this group was the editor 
of the Emerald, student daily. Immediately 
after the spring vacation he called together 
several juniors and seniors, eight in all, and 
proposed an examination into the University’s 
educational machinery, with a view to ascer- 
taining its ills, and finding, if possible, reme- 
dies. 

A questionnaire was distributed to most of 
the students, from which valuable information 
was acquired on the attitude of student to Uni- 
versity. After an extended investigation, in 
which students and faculty were interviewed, a 
report was issued, first serially in the Emer- 
ald, and later collected in pamphlet form. It 
pointed out the absence of intellectual vigor 
at the University and stressed the need for 
action that would eliminate the poor student 
and stimulate the capable. Specific changes 
were suggested to this end, but in a ‘broad 
manner. 

The University was then without a presi- 
dent, and though the faculty received the stu- 
dent opinions with genuine interest, little was 
done at the time. 

With the opening of the fall semester, stu- 
dent and faculty committees worked on the 
problem, independent of each other. The fac- 
ulty committee was appointed by the new 
president (Arnold Bennett Hall) while the 
student committee was a_ self-constituted 
group, made up of the remaining members of 
last year’s committee and several additions. 
The Emerald again became its mouthpiece, 
and the new Emerald editor acted as chair- 
man. The student committee, working with 
last year’s report as a basis of activity, con- 
centrated on the need for granting broader 
opportunity to the superior student. 

In a report published serially in the Emer- 
ald, the committee divided the registrants in- 
to three classes: pupils, studiers and students. 
Pupils were defined as those persons who come 
to college only for the “college man” label. 
The studiers, the mass of registrants, were de- 
scribed as those who are seriously preparing 
themselves for trades or professions, and 
whose measure of educational values is the ma- 
terial. The students are those who give them- 
selves to learning for its ultimate values. 

The committee’s thesis was that while the 
University has been caring adequately for its 
pupils and studiers, its students have been 
entirely neglected. Such an arrangement was 
decried as out of keeping with the true purpose 
of higher educational institutions. Seeking 
some means of ridding the University of the 
pupil and of granting the student opportunity 
to do genuine work, unhampered by those 
whose interests do not encompass higher 
learning, the committee suggested the estab- 
lishment of a junior college and an honors 


college within the University proper. It should 
be remembered that this is a state institution, 
and a poorly supported one. Wholesale re- 
jection of applicants and establishment of sep- 
arate junior colleges are quite impossible now. 

Under the student plan the present four- 
year college course would be divided into two 
units of two years each. In the belief that the 
high schools do not now train their students 
for real university work, consequently lowering 
the standard of the first two university years, 
a junior college course of two years was re- 
garded as a necessity. Its function would be 
the rounding out of the high school educa- 
tion, with provisions for graduating at the 
end of two years those persons who are not 
desirous or capable of pursuing their educa- 
tion further. The registrant who works at 
half-capacity for four years would be required 
to work at full capacity for two years. The 
granting of a certificate at the end of the 
junior college course was expected to satisfy 
those who now make up the pupil class in the 
University. By sifting the registrants, it was 
supposed that those who continued would be 
the better able to do high caliber work be- 
cause of the intermediate training, and the 
presence of fewer pupils to drain the educa- 
tional energies that rightfully belong to the 
serious student. 

Previous accomplishment and native capac- 
ity, based on work in lower division courses, 
and psychological test and other records, were 
the suggested bases of selection for honor 
standing. The student would be permitted to 
enter on faculty recommendation and on basis 


of showing in a comprehensive examination 
given by a faculty body. The student him- 
self would be permitted to apply for honors 
standing. 

The honors student would be expected to do 
intensive and correlated work in self-chosen 
subjects, with a reasonable attendance at lec- 
tures, seminars and conferences with subject 
professors and major advisors. However, at- 
tendance would NOT take ultimate precedence 
in measuring the satisfaction of the student’s 
achievements. Proof of progress would be 
tendered by theses presented at reasonable in- 
tervals. These would be undertaken by the 
student himself under faculty guidance. Work 
showing maturity of thought and distinctive 
excellence would be expected. At the end of 
the final year, the honor student would be 
required to present a written thesis, and pass 
a comprehensive oral examination on his two 
years’ work This would merit a bachelor of 
arts degree. 

This essentially is the solution that was 
reached by the faculty committee, which con- 
ferred, before making its report, with the 
student group. The faculty committee based 
its recommendations on the assumption “that 
a considerable part of the student body would, 
under proper conditions, sincerely prefer vig- 
orous intellectual activity to mediocre accom- 
plishment.” 

Administrative details must be worked out 
as the plan unfolds, and many adjustments 
will probably be necessary, but the first step 
has been taken. A faculty council is to be 
appointed soon to work out detailed plans for 
the development of the system, to appoint the 
honors council, etc. The next entering class 
will be guided by the new program. 


The Marionette Show 


“We are here today to study—what?” asked 
the professor with his lisping enunciation. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” dutifully an- 
swered the class. 


It was a University course limited to juniors 
and seniors, but at some time in the past, the 
professor had gone to kindergarten and had 
liked the teaching methods in use there. He 
followed them faithfully. 


The obvious fill-ins for the blanks he left 
in his sentences were parroted mechanically by 
the bored students. As the left eyebrow of the 
instructor rose with every query, the ranking 
sage on the front row opened his mouth with 
mechanical precision to spout the answer. 

The class was built up of clearly defined 
strata. Each row represented a type, although 
here and there were pieces of misplaced 
scholastic quartz. 


The front row was filled with “interested” 


students. From the black-haired boy of strong 
foreign characteristics to the false-toothed old 
lady enrolled in the University a little late in 
life, all were eager to impress the man behind 


the desk with their sincerity of purpose. 

Their methods were slightly at variance 
but their purpose was one. “Don’t you think 
Shakespeare rather over-stepped himself 
there?” asked the oily-skinned lad. The pro- 
fessor dodged, but the youth smiled, for he 
knew he had registered by calling attention 
to a flaw in the master’s work. The fact that 
the notes called attention to the same point 
mattered little. 


The elderly woman followed other tactics. 
It was to her credit that she did her own work 
and did not choose to use the editor’s. 


“I was especially impressed by the beauty 
of this passage,” she croaked. 


The professor’s worn eyes lighted at this 
sign of individual thought. Another member 
of the class was well on her way to an A. 


The second row was less brisk with ques- 
tions than the first, but remarkable unity 
existed there in the recitation of the answers 
to the catechism. 


“Remember that these plays were written 
not to be read but to be—what?” the guardian 
of the class room warned and questioned at 
the same time. 


“Acted,” chanted the second row in a drone. 


The instructor permitted himself to wet his 
lips in appreciation of such quick apprehension 
of the desired word. The back row tried un- 
successfully to hide its disgust. 


The third row was the last. Here again 
the attitude was a common one, though the 
reasons for it varied. From the calm and 
reasonably attentive man on one end of the 
row to the “snappily” dressed woman on the 
other, all were obviously bored. 


But no one in the class wanted to fail. So 
as the period drew to a close and the final 
question dropped from the lips of the leader 
of the responsive reading, all answered with a 
sigh, “What fools these mortals be.”—K a n- 
san Magazine (University of Kansas). 


